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Z Mr. Finer: In the present international predicament it has been said 
that it is a mistake to think that we cannot settle any point of dispute 
_ without settling all points of dispute. But is that possible in the kind 
_ of situation in which the nations find themselves? Is it not too optimis- 
_tic? For the moment, we breathe a little easier because active fighting 
pis suspended i in Korea. But the war is not settled; peace is not estab- 
lished in the East. The world-wide Cold War roars on. Conferences 
_are to be held to explore the prospects of peace. Can we hope to use 
the wisdom of past experience to establish peace? To answer: What 
_is right? What is just? What is reasonable? 
Z No one can feel happy or easy about the future. Behind each im- 
“mediate dispute lie other disputes; beyond each turning point loom 
"one after another of the fundamental diplomatic problems of war and 
_ peace; they wait in turn to erupt. 
_ Our generation has tried in the League of Nations, and now in the 
“United Nations, to set limits to the absolute right to make war. Not 
being yet able to set down a full and detailed prescription of what is just 
between nations, it has at least established the principle and the in- 
stitutions that each dispute over justice shall be settled in its councils, 
not by force or threat of force. The United Nations is, as it were, an 
institutionalized armistice. 

The great classic Greek historian, Thucydides, was perhaps the 
earliest to observe that periods of armistice or truce are part of war. 
He wrote two thousand years ago the history of the dreadful war 
between Athens and Sparta, a war lasting twenty-seven years, that 

destroyed Athenian civilization. 

I do not suggest that it is possible to find identical historical situa- 

tions. It would be a grave error to imagine a perfect analogy between 
today’s world struggle between America and Communist Russia and 
the mortal conflict between liberal Athens and regimented Sparta. But 
it is still the human face we see two thousand years ago recognizable; 
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still the human mind fighting its fate—and the recognition might sug- 
gest to us the conditions of the mastery of our own terrible situation. | 

Thucydides believed this. He declares that he wrote a history which 
would be a helpful lesson to those who surmised that the interpretation 
of the future and the conduct of the present could be assisted by an 
exact knowledge of the past—especially by entrance into the minds 
and motives of the human actors. 

Let us try the experiment of listening to Thucydides. He recorded 
class wars, civil wars, the folly and futility of war, the causes and 
effects of war, the military technique of truces and alliances. All this 
is involved in the war of Athens and Sparta that ended a fourteen-year 
peace between them. He says that there were many grounds of war 
alleged by each, but, in his own view, it was the growth of the power 
of Athens and the alarm this inspired in Sparta which made the war 
inevitable. 

It began as a defensive war under the leadership of Pericles—the 
noble Pericles who represented Athenian democracy at its best, its 
wisest, its most moderate. He it was who said: “Every man among us 
is, if not an initiator, at least a judge of policy. And where the rewards 
of merit are greatest, there are found the best citizens.” In the twenty- 
seven years of the war, Pericles was soon ousted by despots, dem- 
agogues, and cruel extremists. Athens had led a seafaring federa- 
tion in triumph against the might of Persia but by her power had 
perverted the federation into an empire struggling for expansion and 
security. 

It was in the sixteenth year of the war that the mighty power of 
Athens was thrown against the people of the little island of Melos—in 
the year 416 B.c. 


Let us listen now to how Thucydides tells the story:? 


The next summer Alcibiades sailed with twenty ships to Argos and 
seized the suspected persons still left of the Spartan faction to the 
number of three hundred, whom the Athenians forthwith lodged in 
the neighbouring islands of their empire. The Athenians also made 
an expedition against the isle of Melos with thirty ships of their own, 


1 The selection that follows is chapter xvii, Book V, of The History of the Pelopon- 


nesian War written by the ancient Greek historian, Thucydides, during the fifth century 
B.C. 
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six Chian, and two Lesbian vessels, sixteen hundred heavy infantry, 
three hundred archers, and twenty mounted archers from Athens, and 
about fifteen hundred heavy infantry from the allies and the islanders. 
The Melians are a colony of Sparta that would not submit to the 
Athenians like the other islanders, and at first remained neutral and 
took no part in the struggle, but afterwards upon the Athenians using 
violence and plundering their territory, assumed an attitude of open 
hostility. Cleomedes, son of Lycomedes, and Tisias, son of Tisimachus, 
‘the generals, encamping in their territory with the above armament, 
before doing any harm to their land, sent envoys to negotiate. These 
‘the Melians did not bring before the people, but bade them state the 
object of their mission to the magistrates and the few; upon which 
the Athenian envoys spoke as follows:— 


Athenians —‘Since the negotiations are not to go on before the 
people, in order that we may not be able to speak straight on without 
interruption, and deceive the ears of the multitude by seductive argu- 
ments which would pass without refutation (for we know that this 
is the meaning of our being brought before the few), what if you 
who sit there were to pursue a method more cautious still! Make no 
set speech yourselves, but take us up at whatever you do not like, 
and settle that before going any farther. And first tell us if this proposi- 
tion of ours suits you.’ 


The Melian commissioners answered :— 


Melians—‘To the fairness of quietly instructing each other as you 
propose there is nothing to object; but your military preparations are 
too far advanced to agree with what you say; as we see you are 
come to be judges in your own cause, and that all we can reasonably 
expect from this negotiation is war, if we prove to have right on our 
side and refuse to submit, and in the contrary case, slavery.’ 

Athenians—Tf you have met to reason about presentiments of the 
future, or for anything else than to consult for the safety of your 
state upon the facts that you see before you, we will give over; other- 
wise we will go on.’ 

Melians—It is natural and excusable for men in our position to 
turn more ways than one both in thought and utterance. However, 
the question in this conference is, as you say, the safety of our country; 
and the discussion, if-you please, can proceed in the way which you 


propose.’ 
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Athenians-—For ourselves, we shall not trouble you with specious _ 
pretences—either of how we have a right to our empire because we 


overthrew the Persians, or are now attacking you because of wrong that 
you have done us—and make a long speech which would not be 
believed; and in return we hope that you, instead of thinking to in- 
fluence us by saying that you did not join the Spartans, although their 
colonists, or that you have done us no wrong, will aim at what is 
feasible, holding in view the real sentiments of us both; since you 
know as well as we do that right, as the world goes, is only in question 
between equals in power, while the strong do what they can and the 
weak suffer what they must.’ 

Melians—‘As we think, at any rate, it is expedient—we speak as we 
are obliged, since you enjoin us to let right alone and talk only of 
interest—that you should not destroy what is our common protection, 
the privilege of being allowed in danger to invoke what is fair and 
right, and even to profit by arguments not strictly valid if they can 
be got to pass current. And you are as much interested in this as any, 
as your fall would be a signal for the heaviest vengeance and an ex- 
ample for the world to meditate upon.’ 


Athenians—The end of our empire, if end it should, does not 
frighten us: a rival empire like Sparta, even if Sparta was our real 
antagonist, is not so terrible to the vanquished as subjects who by 
themselves attack and overpower their rulers. This, however, is a risk 
that we are content to take. We will now proceed to show you that 
we are come here in the interest of our empire, and that we shall say 
what we are now going to say, for the preservation of your country; 
as we would fain exercise that empire over you without trouble, and 
see you preserved for the good of us both.’ 


Melians—‘And how, pray, could it turn out as good for us to serve 
as for you to rule?’ 

Athenians —Because you would have the advantage of submitting 
before suffering the worst, and we should gain by not destroying you.’ 

Melians——So that you would not consent to our being neutral, 
friends instead of enemies, but allies of neither side.’ 

Athenians——No; for your hostility cannot so much hurt us as your 
friendship will be an argument to our subjects of our weakness, and 
your enmity of our power.’ 


Melians—'s that your subjects’ idea of equity, to put those who 
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have nothing to do with you in the same category with peoples that 
are most of them your own colonists, and some conquered rebels?’ 
Athenians —‘As far as right goes they think one has as much of it 
_as the other, and that if any maintain their independence it is because 
they are strong, and that if we do not molest them it is because we are 
afraid; so that besides extending our empire we should gain in security 
by your subjection; the fact that you are islanders and weaker than 
others rendering it all the more important that you should not succeed 
in baffling the masters of the sea.’ 


Mehans.—But do you consider that there is no security in the policy 
which we indicate? For here again if you debar us from talking about 
justice and invite us to obey your interest, we also must explain ours, 

-and try to persuade you, if the two happen to coincide. How can you 
avoid making enemies of all existing neutrals who shall look at our 
‘cause and conclude from it that one day or another you will attack 
them? And what is this but to make greater the enemies that you have 
already, and to force others to become so who would otherwise have 
never thought of it?’ 

Athenians— Why, the fact is that continentals generally give us 
but little alarm; the liberty which they enjoy will long prevent their 
taking precautions against us; it is rather islanders like yourselves, 
outside our empire, and subjects smarting under the yoke, who would 
be the most likely to take a rash step and lead themselves and us into 
obvious danger.’ 

Melians—‘Well then, if you risk so much to retain your empire, 
and your subjects to get rid of it, it were surely great baseness and 
cowardice in us who are still free not to try everything that can be 
tried, before submitting to your yoke.’ 

Athenians —Not if you are well advised, the contest not being an 
equal one, with honour as the prize and shame as the penalty, but a 
question of self-preservation and of not resisting those who are far 
stronger than you are.’ 

Melians—But we know that the fortune of war is sometimes more 
impartial than the disproportion of numbers might lead one to sup- 
pose; to submit is to give ourselves over to despair, while action still 
preserves for us a hope that we may stand erect.’ 

Athenians —‘Hope, danger’s comforter, may be indulged in by those 
who have abundant resources, if not without loss at all events without 
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ruin; but its nature is to be extravagant, and those who go so far as 
to put their all upon the venture see it in its true colours only when 
they are ruined; but so long as the discovery would enable them to 
guard against it, it is never found wanting. Let not this be the case with 
you, who are weak and hang on a single turn of the scale; nor be 
like the vulgar, who, abandoning such security as human means may 
still afford, when visible hopes fail them in extremity, turn to invisible, 
to prophecies and oracles, and other such inventions that delude men 
with hopes to their destruction.’ 


Melians—You may be sure that we are as well aware as you of the 
difficulty of contending against your power and fortune, unless the 
terms be equal. But we trust that the gods may grant us fortune as 
good as yours, since we are just men fighting against unjust, and that 
what we want in power will be made up by the alliance of the 
Spartans, who are bound, if only for very shame, to come to the aid 
of their kindred. Our confidence, therefore, after all is not so utterly 
irrational.’ 


Athenians—When you speak of the favour of the gods, we may 
as fairly hope for that as yourselves; neither our pretensions nor our 
conduct being in any way contrary to what men believe of the gods, 
or practice among themselves. Of the gods we believe, and of men 
we know, that by a necessary law of their nature they rule wherever 
they can. And it is not as if we were the first to make this law, or 
to act upon it when made: we found it existing before us, and shall 
leave it to exist for ever after us; all we do is to make use of it, 
knowing that you and everybody else, having the same power as we 
have, would do the same as we do. Thus, as far as the gods are con- 
cerned, we have no fear and no reason to fear that we shall be at a 
disadvantage. But when we come to your notion about the Spartans, 
which leads you to believe that shame will make them help you, here 
we bless your simplicity but do not envy your folly. The Spartans, 
when their own interests or their country’s laws are in question, are 
the worthiest men alive; of their conduct towards others much might 
be said, but no clearer idea of it could be given than by shortly saying 
that of all the men we know they are most conspicuous in considering 
what is agreeable, honourable, and what is expedient just. Such a way 


of thinking does not promise much for the safety which you now 
unreasonably count upon.’ 


Melians—But it is for this very reason that we now trust to theis 
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_ respect for expediency to prevent them from betraying the Melians, 

their colonists, and thereby losing the confidence of their friends in 

Hellas and helping their enemies.’ 

_ Athenians——Then you do not adopt the view that expediency — 
goes with security, while justice and honour cannot be followed 
without danger; and danger the Spartans generally court as little as 
possible.’ 

Melians—But we believe that they would be more likely to face 
even danger for our sake, and with more confidence than for others, 
as our nearness to Peloponnese makes it easier for them to act, and 

- our common blood insures our fidelity.’ 

Athenians——Yes, but what an intending ally trusts to, is not the 
goodwill of those who ask his aid, but a decided superiority of 
_ power for action; and the Spartans look to this even more than 

others. At least, such is their distrust of their home resources 

that it is only with numerous allies that they attack a neighbour; 
now is it likely that while we are masters of the sea they will cross 
over to an island?’ 

Melians——‘But they would have others to send. The Cretan sea 
is a wide one, and it is more difficult for those who command it to 
intercept others, than for those who wish to elude them to do so safely. 
And should the Spartans miscarry in this, they would fall upon your 
land, and upon those left of your allies whom Brasidas did not reach; 
and instead of places which are not yours, you will have to fight for 
your own country and your own confederacy.’ 

Athenians —‘Some diversion of the kind you speak of you may one 
day experience, only to learn, as others have done, that the Athenians 
never once yet withdrew from a siege for fear of any. But we are 
struck by the fact, that after saying you would consult for the safety of 
your country, in all this discussion you have mentioned nothing which 
men might trust in and think to be saved by. Your strongest argu- 
ments depend upon hope and the future, and your actual resources 
are too scanty, as compared with those arrayed against you, for you 
to come out victorious. You will therefore show great blindness of 
judgment, unless, after allowing us to retire, you can find some coun- 
sel more prudent than this. You will surely not be caught by that idea 
of disgrace, which in dangers that are disgraceful, and at the same 
time too plain to be mistaken, proves so fatal to mankind; since 
in too many cases the very men that have their eyes perfectly open 
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to what they are rushing into, let the thing called disgrace, by the 


set ta 


- 


mere influence of a seductive name, lead them on to a point at which 


they become so enslaved by the phrase as in fact to fall wilfully into 
hopeless disaster, and incur disgrace more disgraceful as the com- 
panion of error, than when it comes as the result of misfortune. This, 
if you are well advised, you will guard against; and you will not think 
it dishonourable to submit to the greatest city in Hellas, when it makes 
you the moderate offer of becoming its tributary ally, without ceasing 
to enjoy the country that belongs to you; nor when you have the choice 
given you between war and security, will you be so blinded as to 
choose the worse. And it is certain that those who do not yield to their 
equals, who keep terms with their superiors, and are moderate towards 
their inferiors, on the whole succeed best. Think over the matter, there- 
fore, after our withdrawal, and reflect once and again that it is for your 
country that you are consulting, that you have not more than one, 
and that upon this one deliberation depends its prosperity or ruin.’ 


The Athenians now withdrew from the conference; and the Melians, 
left to themselves, came to a decision corresponding with what they 
had maintained in the discussion, and answered, ‘Our resolution, 
Athenians, is the same as it was at first. We will not in a moment de- 
prive of freedom a city that has been inhabited these seven hundred 
years; but we put our trust in the fortune by which the gods have 
preserved it until now, and in the help of men, that is, of the Spartans; 
and so we will try and save ourselves. Meanwhile we invite you to 
allow us to be friends to you and foes to neither party, and to retire 
from our country after making such a treaty as shall seem fit to us both.’ 

Such was the answer of the Melians. The Athenians now departing 
from the conference said, ‘Well, you alone, as it seems to us, judging 
from these resolutions, regard what is future as more certain than what 
is before your eyes, and what is out of sight, in your eagerness, as 
already coming to pass; and as you have staked most on, and trusted 
most in, the Spartans, your fortune, and your hopes, so will you be 
most completely deceived.’ 

The Athenian envoys now returned to the army; and the Melians 
showing no signs of yielding, the generals at once betook themselves to 
hostilities, and drew a line of circumvallation round the Melians, 
dividing the work among the different states. Subsequently the 
Athenians returned with most of their army, leaving behind them a 
certain number of their own citizens and of the allies to keep guard 
by land and sea. The force thus left stayed on and besieged the place. 
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__.+-Meanwhile the Melians attacked by night and took the part of the 
Athenian lines over against the market, and killed some of the men, 
and brought in corn and all else that they could find useful to them, 
and so returned and kept quiet, while the Athenians took measures to 
‘keep better guard in future. : 

_ Summer was now over. The next winter the Spartans intended to 
invade the Argive territory, but arriving at the frontier found the sac- 
tifices for crossing unfavourable, and went back again. . .. About the 
“same time the Melians again took another part of the Athenian lines 
which were but feebly garrisoned. Reinforcements afterwards arriving 
from Athens in consequence, under the command of Philocrates, son 
of Demeas, the siege was now pressed vigorously; and some treachery 
taking place inside, the Melians surrendered at discretion to the 
Athenians, who put to death all the grown men whom they took, 
and sold the women and children for slaves, and subsequently sent 
out five hundred colonists and inhabited the place themselves. 


Mr. Finer: So ends Thucydides’ story of the failure of the Melian 
peace conference in 416 3.c. How pathetic! How tragic the fate of 
both these powers and people—great Athens—“the glory that was 
Greece”—at the summit of her culture and power and the little isle of 
Melos, the little people, who just wanted to be left alone! 

Both these cities seemed to behave in the most civilized fashion. 
They met together in peaceful council; they admitted that the issue 
of war was not yet determined; they had a kind of cooling-off period 
of reflection; they discussed procedure with some nicety in order to be 
reasonable; and they then reasoned and argued gently, weighing their 
thoughts and words. They exercised self-restraint in sober language 
to avert war, the bigger power to secure an ally and its security, and 
the smaller to retain its independence. 

And, in spite of all, they fought, and Melos was destroyed utterly— 
nor was Athens ultimately saved; she, too, succumbed. ‘The Melians did 
not get the lucky chances of war on which they had relied, since they 
knew that the actual power they could measure and count was so much 
inferior to that of Athens. The Athenians did not win the assurance 
of power they had expected to get by war. 

They would not talk of “right,” though the men of Melos pleaded 
that they should. For the nemesis of the ancient Greek world of city- 
states was the inability of the many cities to discover a code of conduct, 
an ethic, that transcended their own single city. So bright, so shining, 
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so hard was the separaté ‘civic faith of each, so adamant the gods of 
each place, that no fusion could take place, no melding, no loyalty to 
humanity and humaneness could rise above all to embrace all men and 
women in all the cities to stay their bloody hands because it could 
stay their fears and nourish their mutual trust. 

Will modern diplomacy succeed where the Athenian-Melian failed? 
They were quite astute—I almost said quite modern—in negotiating out 
of earshot of their respective peoples. You remember why: “. . . in 
order to speak straight on without interruption or not to deceive the 
ears of the multitude by seductive arguments, not refuted.” This appeal 
for private or secret diplomacy can be heard still among statesmen 
and students of international conflict. They see dangers in democratic 
diplomacy—statesmen shouting to and at each other across the roof- 
tops of the whole world and shouting down to the crowds in the 
streets through megaphones in order to be admired. 

It cannot be. Democratic foreign policy in democratic countries is 
here to stay. It is no longer possible to satisfy a people with treaties 
already made and merely submit them for ratification; to ask for the 
people to be rubber stamps. The ethos of democracy will not permit 
it. The people want to know, and they ought to know before they are 
committed. This is awfully inconvenient to statesmen and disconcert- 
ing to would-be diplomatists of Bismarckian temper. But the world 
cannot regress to before 1919—the days before “open covenants openly 
arrived at.” They will simply have to suit their techniques of educa- 
tion and persuasion to their peoples. 

And, after all, was not the very essence of “open covenants openly 
arrived at” precisely that, if the people who have to bear the brunt of 
war—the little Athenians and the little Melians—were brought into 
the picture, they would compel their statesmen to think twice before 
making war or peace and that people would speak with peoples with 
ever more instruction and understanding—and that, in the long run, 
the policies of each would be modified by acknowledgment of a single 
humane standard of justice for all? 

In the long run! Foreign policy has to be conducted on the two levels 
of time: the short run, where we must survive, and the long run, 
where we have to become just. The hardest thing in the world is to 
make the short-run arrangements for decent survival, without prej- 


udicing the better world in which the armistices are so long ‘that 
the habit of war is forgotten. 


THE TRAGIC ELEMENT IN MODERN 
INTERNATIONAL CONFLICT* 


a By HERBERT BUTTERFIELD 
Professor of Modern History, University of Cambridge, England 


* 


In the nineteenth century, when many people were optimistic in 
their views of human nature, and confident that the course of progress 
was going to be continued into an indefinite future, there were one 
or two prophets who feared and foretold that the twentieth century 
would see great. wars of peoples, popular military dictatorships and 
the harnessing of the machines of industry to the science of warfare. 
It is interesting to note that, without knowing whether one country 
or another was going to emerge as the chief offender, and without 
basing his prediction upon any view that Germany was likely to present 
a special problem to the European continent, a writer could still feel 
assured, a generation beforehand, that this age of terrible warfare was 
coming. He could see, in other words, that, apart from the emergence 
of a special criminal, the developments in the situation itself were 
driving mankind into an era of conflict. In the midst of battle, while 
we are all of us in fighting mood, we see only the sins of the enemy 
and fail to reflect on those predicaments and dilemmas which so often 
develop and which underlie the great conflicts between masses of 
human beings. And though these conflicts could hardly have taken 
place if all men were perfect saints, we often forget that many of the 
inhuman struggles that have divided the human race would hardly 
have occurred if the situation had been one of completely righteous 
men confronted by undiluted and unmitigated crime. Given the ordi- 
nary amount of cupidity and wilfulness in human beings, unmanage- 
able situations are likely to develop and some of them may almost be 
guaranteed to end in terrible conflict. While there is battle and hatred 
men have eyes for nothing save the fact that the enemy is the cause 
of all the troubles; but long, long afterwards, when all passion has been 

* Selection from an article by Professor Butterfield which appeared in the Review of 


Politics, April, 1950 (published by the University of Notre Dame). Reprinted by special 
permission. 
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spent, the historian often sees that it was a conflict between one half 
right that was perhaps too wilful, and another half-right that was per-_ 
haps too proud; and behind even this he discerns that it was a terrible 
predicament, which had the effect of putting men so at cross-purposes 
with one another. This predicament is the thing which it is the purpose 
of this paper to examine; and first of all I propose to try to show how 
the historian comes to discover its existence. 

If we consider the history of the historical writing that has been 
issued, generation after generation, on a given body of events, we shall 
generally find that in the early stages of this process of reconstruction 
the narrative which is produced has a primitive and simple shape. As 
one generation of students succeeds another, however, each developing 
the historiography of this particular subject, the narrative passes 
through certain typical stages until it is brought to a high and subtle 
form of organization. It would be difficult to give names to these 
successive stages in the development of the historiography of a given 
theme, but there is an early period in the writing-up of a subject, 
particularly when the subject itself is one form or another of human 
conflict, which seems to me to belong to the class of literature some- 
times described as “Heroic.” It does not matter whether the topic 
which the historian is writing about is the victory of Christianity in 
the Roman Empire, or the struggles of the modern scientists in the 
seventeenth century, or the case of either the French or the Russian 
Revolutions. There is a recognizable phase in the historical reconstruc- 
tion or the chronicle writing which has distinctive features and shows 
a certain characteristic form of organization; and on more than one 
occasion in my life I have found myself saying that this kind of his- 
toriography bears the marks of the Heroic age. It represents the early 
period when the victors write their own chronicles, gloat over the 
defeated, count their trophies, commemorate their achievements, and 
show how righteousness has triumphed. And it may be true that the 
narrative has a primitive sort of structure that we can recognize, but 
it is a structure that requires little thought on the part of the writers 
of the history; for it was ready-make for them all the time—it is noth- 
ing more than the sort of organization that a narrative acquires from 
the mere fact that the author is taking sides in the conflict. We who 
come long afterwards generally find that this kind of history has over- 
dramatized the struggle in its aspect as a battle of right versus wrong; 
and to us it seems that these writers refused to exercise imaginative 
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icpathy over the defeated enemy, so that they lack the perspective 
which might have been achieved if they had allowed themselves to be 
driven to a deeper analysis of the whole affair. In England our own 
whig interpretation of history is only a development from the “Heroic” 
way of formulating the issues of human conflict—as though the parlia- 
mentarians of the seventeenth century were provoked to war by mere 
personal wickednesses and deliberate aggressions on the part of Charles 
[ and his supporters. 

Though I have no doubt that the progress of historiography to a 
higher level than this is really to be regarded as a collaborative achieve- 
ment, I have always understood that the name of S. R. Gardiner is 
particularly associated with the developments which led to a drastic 
refocussing of these English constitutional conflicts of the seventeenth 
century. It seems to have been the case furthermore that with him as 
with other people the refocussing resulted from what in the last resort 
might be described as the method of taking compassion on the defeated. 
Gardiner’s mode of procedure led him to be careful with the defeated 
party, and he tried by internal sympathetic infiltration really to find 
gut what was in their minds. And this is a process to which there 
ught to be no limits, for historical imagination comes to its sublimest 
achievements when it can succeed in comprehending the people not 
ike-minded with oneself. Once such a process is embarked upon, the 
ruth soon emerges that it is an easy thing to produce a whig history 
9f a constitutional conflict or alternatively a royalist version of the 
uffair; but it is no easy matter to compromise the two in a single sur- 
yey, since clearly they cannot be just joined or added to one another. 
in reality you find that at every inch in your attempt to collate the 
yutlooks of the two belligerent parties you are driven to a higher alti- 
ude—you have to find a kind of historical truth that lies on a higher 
jlane before you can make the evidence square with itself or secure a 
tory that comprehends all the factors and embraces the purely partial 
fisions of the two opposing sides. Then, after much labor, you may 
chieve something more like a stereoscopic vision of the whole drama. 
similarly, if an English foreign secretary and an Austrian ambassador 
ive curiously divergent reports of a conversation that they have had 
vith one another, the historian would not be content merely to add 
he two reports together. Collating them inch by inch he would use 
ne document to enable him to see new folds of implication in the 
ther. So he would be carried to a higher version of the whole affair— 
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one which embraces the contradictions in the original accounts and 
even enables us to understand how the discrepancies should have oc- 
curred. In the long run the historian will not limit himself to seeing: 
things with the eyes of the royalist or with the eyes of the roundhead; 
but, taking a loftier perspective which puts him in a position to em- 
brace both, he will reach new truths to which both sides were blind— 
truths which will even enable him to see how they came to differ so 
much from one another. 

When the historiography of the English seventeenth-century con- 
stitutional struggles has developed through the work of Gardiner and 
his successors, and has been brought to a higher state of organization 
by virtue of processes somewhat on the pattern that I have described, 
what emerges is a new and drastically different formulation of the 
whole conflict. And this new way of presenting the entire issue has 
a peculiar characteristic which I wish to examine, because it shows 
us what the revised perspective really amounts to—it provides us with 
almost a definition of what is implied in the progress of historiography 
as it moves further away from the events that are being narrated, 
further away from the state of being contemporary history. The prog- 
ress of historiography takes us away from that first simple picture of 
good men fighting bad; and not merely in the case of seventeenth- 
century England but in one field of history after another we find that 
it contributes a new and most uncomfortable revelation—it gradually 
disengages the structural features of a conflict which was inherent in 
the dialectic of events. It shows us situations hardening, events tying 
themselves into knots, human beings faced by terrible dilemmas, and 
one party and another being driven into a corner. In other words, as 
the historiography of a given episode develops and comes to be further 
removed from the passions of those who were active in the drama, 
it uncovers at the basis of the story a fundamental human predicament 
—one which we can see would have led to a serious conflict of wills 
even if all men had been fairly intelligent and reasonably well-inten- 
tioned. Perhaps it was this reformulation of the conflict which Lord 
Acton had in mind when he suggested that it needs the historian to 
come on the scene at a later time to say what it was that these poor 
seventeenth-century royalists and roundheads were really fighting about. 

In the new organization of the narrative the personal goodness or 
badness of Charles I may still appear to be operative but it ceases to 
be the central issue, ceases to be the basis for the mounting of the 
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whole story. We see the English monarchy coming into a serious 
predicament in this period in any case; and something of a parallel 
kind is seen to take place as we study the conflicts of the reign of 
George II. The central fact—the one that gives the new structure to 
the whole narrative—is a certain predicament, a certain situation that 
contains the elements of conflict irrespective of any special wickedness 
in any of the parties concerned; and the personal goodness or badness 
of Charles I or George III operates only, so to speak, on the margin 
of this, and becomes rather a fringing issue. So, while contemporary 
ways of formulating the human conflict have the structure of melo- 
drama, the white hero fighting the black villain of the piece in a 
straight war of right versus wrong, historiography in the course of 
time leads us to transpose the lines of the picture and redraft the whole 
issue, especially as we come to comprehend more deeply the men who 
Were not like-minded with ourselves. The higher historiography moves 
away from melodrama and brings out the tragic element in human 
conflict. 

If all this is true, then we who are so deeply engaged in an age of 
conflict, are under an obligation not to be too blindly secure, too wil- 
fully confident, in the contemporary ways of formulating that conflict; 
and it is incumbent upon us not quite to forget how future historiog- 
raphy may expose the limitations of our vision. If all this is true, 
then an issue is drawn between the view which the contemporary 
historian so often tends to possess and the view associated with a higher 
and riper stage of historiography—the view of what I hope I may be 
allowed to call “academic history.” The issue is drawn because the 
two kinds of history differ in the actual structure of the narrative and 
formulation of the theme, unless the contemporary history has been 
written after great prayer and fasting, which seldom happens to be 
the case. If what I have said is true, then the examination of the actual 
structure of a piece of historical narrative can be at any rate one of the 
tests of the intellectual quality of the work and the genuineness of 
its historical perspective. Furthermore, if any people should desire to 
envisage the events of their own day with a certain historical-minded- 
ness, then we have at least a clue to the kind of direction in which 
they should move in their attempt to achieve the object. For if we 
realize the way in which historical science develops in the course of 
time—if we know even only one of the laws which govern its de- 
velopment as it proceeds further away from the merely contemporary 


point of view—then we have at any rate a hint of the kind of 

which historical perspective requires of us; and we can be to 
degree more hopeful in our attempt to hasten or anticipate the futu 
verdict of historical science. Behind the great conflicts of mankind - 
a terrible human predicament which lies at the heart of the story; and 
sooner or later the historian will base the very structure of his narrative 
upon it. Contemporaries fail to see the predicament or refuse to rec- 
ognize its genuineness, so that our knowledge of it comes from later 
analysis—it is only with the progress of historical science on a particular 
subject that men come really to recognize that there was a terrible 
knot almost beyond the ingenuity of man to untie. It represents there- 
fore a contribution that historical science itself has added to our in- 
terpretation of life—one which leads us to place a different construction 
on the whole human drama, since it uncovers the tragic element in 
human conflict. In historical perspective we learn to be a little more 
sorry for both parties than they knew how to be for one another. . . . 
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